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History or Freemasonry 1y France. 


L:ncvanp has the credit of giving birth to the lodges ; 
but France eclipses in the glory of introducing the higher 
orders. We have seen how the mystery started from the 
taverns of London, A. D. 1717, and ran over the earth : 
we will next examine how it grew up from the humble 
rhymes of Prichard, to the pride of giving cordons of 
knighthood, and imperial crowns. This will appear ina 
faithful history of the order in France, which history, with 
the help of a recent importation of masonic books, we are 
now able to give with confidence in the leading facts. 
Loose materials for a narrative of French masonry, we 
have long had on hand in great variety. An acquaintance 
with these enables us to judge of the accuracy of the 
Precis Historique, a masonic work of 1829, from the Paris 
press ; and we find it such as we could wish, a work ac- 
cording with its title, furnishing dates and names and 
places for the interesting items, which lie scattered through 
volumes of French Freemasonry. 

We draw the historical facts of the order from the books 
of the order, for this good reason, that no other books fur- 
nish them; and we have this rule to govern at all times in 
the selection, viz. that statements made of facts anterior 
to the organization of the first Grand Lodge, are worth no 
more than the claims of the order to an interest in the 
Statute of Laborers, 25th Ed. Ul, and the Statute of 
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Henry V1, enforcing the Statute of Laborers. The his- 
torical accounts of Freemasonry, anterior to 1717, are 
mere fustian ; since that era the order has kept some ac- 
count for the public, which we receive with satisfaction, 
and from which we compile the following particulars. 

In the year 1725, (it was probably 1728,) some English- 
men of distinction, among whom Lord Derwent Water, 
the Chevalier Maskelyne, and Mons. d’Heguetty, are 
named, established an Anglo-lrench lodge at the house 
of one Hurc, a cook or taverner, in the street des Bou- 
cheries, Paris, in the fashion of the English lodges held in 
the taverns in London. ‘They practised only the three 
degrees, Apprentice, Fellow, and Master, and followed 
the Grand Lodge of England, which alone existed at that 
time, and from which they afterward received a charter, 
with the name of St. Thomas, dated 7th May, 1729. 
They kept no records, and have lett nothing to posterity, 
but the certainty of their existence.* 

Derwent Water was a friend to the Stuarts. He fled 
from the royal house of Brunswick, and lived abroad until 
1735, when he returned to London. He was hung for re- 
bellion, 19th December, 1746.1 

In 1728 nearly, the Chevalier Andrew Michael Ramsay, 
a distinguished Scotch gentleman of great learning, and 
of an ardent attachment to the Stuarts, attempted at Paris 
to make a reformation in the interior of Freemasonry. ‘To 
this end he prepared three higher degrees, called the 

Scotch degree, the Novice, and the Knight of the Temple. 
This was the beginning of the higher degrees. Although 
the amendment was rejected by the Grand Lodge of En- 
gland and its dependents, many adopted it, naturally 
preferring the sword of a knight to the apron of a mason. 
Ramsay also first put in motion the story of Freemason- 
ry’s beginning at the time of the crusades, whether to 
help his knights of the Temple to credit, the reader will 
judge.} 

* Precis Historique. 


{iSmollet. 
t Esprit du Dogme de Ia Franche Maconnerie, Annales Maconniques 
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In 1736 Lord Harnouester, an Englishman, resident in 
Paris, presided over the lodges of that city, which then 
were held, one with Goustard, an English stone cutter, 
another with Lebreton, a taverner, at the sign of Louis 
D’ Argent, and a third with Landelle, a taverner, in the 
street de Bussy, which received its charter from Lon- 
don, A. D. 1732.* Dr. Andrew Michael Ramsay per- 
formed the duty of orator, in honor of Harnouester’s elec- 
tion. The history of the order hitherto in France is not 
aided by records or public documents. ‘The mystery was 
chiefly in the keeping of foreigners, and its proceedings 
were in general suitable to the character of social adven- 
turers. 

Lord Harnouester returned home in 1737, at which 
time Freemasonry had sufficiently overspread France to 
attract the notice, to awaken the fears, and to call forth 
the energies of the government. The honors of the court 
were forbidden to the Freemason lords, and the commons 
were subjected to imprisonment. The arrest of many, 
during the celebration of the feast of the order in 1738,} 
and their subsequent imprisonment, accompanied by the 
denunciation of the socicty, in the celebrated Bull of Pope 
Benedict XIV,{ had the effect to silence the masons for 
some years. They claim a Grand Master during the seven 
years following the departure and resignation of Lord 
Harnouester, in the person of the Duke D’Antin, but see- 
ing that he died in 1736, one year before Harnouester 
resigned, there must be a fatal mistake in the claim. It is 
probable that they had no Grand Master, for this officer is 
more important in public, than in the lodge ; and, at this 
time, Freemasons were not ambitious of public notice in 
France. They appear, however, to have made great 
progress in private, if we may believe their assertion, that 
they had twenty-two lodges in Paris, and more than two 
hundred in France, in 1742.* 


* Anderson’s Constitutions. 
t Precis Historique. 
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In 1745 Ramsay died at St. Germain-en-Laye. Some 
of his partizans at Lyons contrived the degree of Kadosch 
Templar, or holy Templar, which is the Knight Templar, 
in imitation of his knights of the temple. From the Ka- 
dosch Templar, sometimes called Petit elu, has sprung 
the Elect of Nine, or of Perpignan, Elect of Fifteen, 
Illustrious Master, Grand Inquisitor, Grand Elect, and 
the Commander of the Temple.* ‘These, with the first 
innovation of Ramsay in 1728, afforded materials for the 
superstructure of I'reemasonry. ‘The fashion of inventing 
being introduced, new degrees were quite the rage ; three 
degrees and a knighthood constituted an order, and the 
orders were multiplied, so long as dupes were found to 
purchase them. ‘To make them sell, they were decorated 
with the loftiest pretensions to antiquity, nobility, and 
grandeur. ‘The intelligent understood the matter, in 
that day, as well as boys now do the proverb of Pindar’s 
razors. But succeeding generations have unguardedly 
taken the vain glory of the ignoble orders for sacred truth. 
Children have been accustomed to hear of the beauty, the 
honor, and the mystery of ancient Freemasonry ; they have 
seen its decorations; they have pondered over its enig- 
matical titles; and, on coming to manhood, they have 
eagerly sought for its boasted gifts, and its favoring pro- 
tection. It offers to youth much that is most desirable in 
life, and a tolerable hope even in death, without exacting 
holiness of heart in return, but only a decent morality, and 
a trifle of money. ‘They have early embraced it, often- 
times for an experiment only, and while they were proving 
it, weighty cares, or conquering death, have cut off their 
opportunity of satisfying themselves, as to its precise and 
definitive character. Reluctant absolutely to condemn, 
what they were conscious they did not perfectly under- 
stand, they have left their names to grace the roll, and to 
bolster the pretensions of false Freemasonry. 

The object of inventing these degrees was not alto- 
gether vanity, if we may trust to the inspection of the 
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oaths. Freemasonry was made felony by law, and the 
brethren required the strictest obedience to the precepts 
and oaths of secrecy, or they fell into the hands of the 
civil authorities. ‘Treachery to the order was punishable 
with death,* by the penalty of the first obligation ; but for 
an executioner the mystery had hitherto trusted to the de- 
votion of her favorite sons. without providing any specific 
officer. This state of things is well considered in the 
earliest amendments to the original or blue degrees, as 
the reader of their rites in Bernard’s Light on Masonry, 
will abundantly find. These rites are, however, softened 
by time, and by our gentler institutions: taken in the 
original state, as found in a work, entitled “ The most 
Secret Mysteries of the High Degrees of Masonry dis- 
closed, printed “ at Jerusalem, 1766,” the very first degree 
is without coloring. The title is Perfect Mason Elect, 
the word is Venceance. The trial of the candidate con- 
sists in giving him a poignard, and making him, in a dark 
room, kill and behead a supposed traitor; and the oath 
requires him not only to keep the secrets, but also “ to 
sacrifice to the manes of Hiram the perjured brethren who 
may have betrayed any of our secrets to the Profane :” 
that is, the uninitiated. Since the establishment of that 
degree, Freemasonry has never been without her legal and 
authorised executioners. The title of the degree bas been 
often changed, but the principal ceremonies never. They 
may be found in the Elected Knights of Nine of Light on 
Masonry. 

At this era the masonic history makes the Grand Mas- 
ter, Duke d’Antin, die ; and the Duke of Bourbon, Count 
of Clermont, take his place ; and adds, that the lodges of 
Paris declared “ the Grand Lodge shall take the title of 
the Grand English Lodge of France.” The latter part 
may be taken for truth ; but not the former. © It is by no 
means probable that a prince of the blood consented in 
that day, to be Grand Master of contemptible Freema- 
eonry. Indeed, the masonic historians agree to do him 


* Prichard. 
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this justice, viz: that he paid no attention to the “ art of 
wonderworking,” but gave the Grand Lodge one year to 
M. Baure, a banker, but after that, into the keeping of 
Lacorne, his dancing master, “ the obliging agent of the 
Prince’s secret affurs.”” This high honor Lacorne glo- 
riously bore until 1762, when we shall find him in trouble 
with his subjects of a newly created empire. The con- 
dition of “ the Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity,” 
in France was truly humble, during these eighteen years 
in which its destinies were committed to the pander of 
a royal duke. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOLY ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 


Charles Edward Stuart, son of Chevalier George, after 
his defeat at Culloden, in Scotland, A, D. 1746, and his 
hair breadth escape from the multitude of his pursuers,* 
came to Arras, near Calais, in France, poor, destitute, and 
forsaken. ‘The friends of the Stuarts, in all their disper- 
sions, had used Freemasonry for a tie of friendship, and 
the means of subsistence.t The Freemasons took a deep 
interest in the misfortunes of the young prince, and fur- 
nished him with pecuniary aid. Willing to return their 
kindness, he granted them a charter of institution, A. D. 
1747, for THE FIRST MASONIC CHAPTER, by the name of 
L’ Ecosse Jacobite, the Scotch Jacobin, and gave the of- 
fices to the principal men of the village, among whom 
were Messrs. Lagneau and Robespierre, barristers. This 
was the origin of the Chapitre d’ Arras, afterward removed 
to Paris, where it is believed to have become the infamous 
Jacobin club of the Revolution, with this Robespierre’s 
son at its head. It is astounding that the first constituted 
Chapter ot Masons, the progenitor of all the Holy Royal 
Arch Chapters of masonry, was entrusted, with others, to 
the father of Robespierre the Destroyer, that in the hands 
of the son it was removed, for political purposes, from Ar- 


*Smollet. + Prof. Robison. 
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ras to Paris, about the year 1786, where it embodied Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, Marat, and company, and is believed 
to have become the head quarters of a faction, that helped 
each other out of all difficulties, * right or wrong ;” that 
kept each others secrets without any exception ; that cleft 
skulls in the very spirit of the Royal Arch oath, which 
leaves “ the brains exposed to the scorching rays of the 
sun ;” and that deluged France with blood, and filled the 
civilized world with astonishment and horror. 

So grave assertions ought not to be put forth without 
good authority. We have enough to carry conviction to 
our own minds; let every reader weigh the subject for 
himself. In the first place the desperate situation of Stu- 
art, and the infidel and sanguinary acts of Robespierre, 
perfectly agree with the spirit of Royal Arch masonry. 

2. The writers on masonry, of a date earlier than 1747, 
make no mention of any Chapters of masons, or of Priests, 
or Kings, or Scribes of masonry. 

3. The French masonic works, Esprit du Dogme de la 
Franche Maconnerie, Precis Historique, and others, call 
this Chapter of Arras Tue Parimorpiat Cuapter, and 
since that chapter was instituted, others are named in all 
quarters of Christendom. 

4. Robespierre, the Destroyer, was the son of a barris- 
ter of Arras, the same we suppose to whom Stuart gave 
his chapter of masonic honor. Young Robespierre was 
the head of the Jacobin Club ; which club, Robison says, 
sprung from a lodge of Freemasons.— Proofs of a Con- 
spiracy. p. 45.—New York edition. 

5. We suppose the name Jacobin came from Stuart's 
masonic Chapter of Jacobites, or Jacobins, more probably 
than from the convent of Jacobin friars in Paris, as Bar- 
ruel supposes. ‘The club possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the property of extension and ramification so peculiar to 
Freemasonry. Its members are charged with many acts 
of treason, by the Annual Register, in full illustration of 
the Royal Arch oath, which encourages both murder and 
treason. 
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6. The life of Robespierre shows that he began to figure 
in the political circles of Paris, from 1785 to 89, and the 
Precis Historique informs us, that about this time the 
Chapter of Scotch Jacobins was removed from Arras to 
Paris; that it ceased from its labors in the exhaustion of 
the Revolution, and was revived again at Paris in union 
with the Grand Orient, A. D. 1801. The union was cele- 
brated by a great feast, in which upwards of 500 brethren 
participated. These things are searched out; and we 
think they show that the Jacobin Club of France and 
Royal Arch masonry, are the twin offspring of the masonic 
Chapter of Scotch Jacobins, instituted by Ch, Ed. Stuart, 
at Arras, A. D. 1747. 

In this connexion contemplate upon the Royal Arch 
High Priest, installed after the order of Melchisedeck, clad 
in the robes of Aaron, with the ephod and mitre and Ho- 
LINESS TO THE Lorp on his front: Recollect the word and 
password of a Roval Arch mason, I am tHat I am; also 
the grand omnific word, which the heart refuses to indite 
in the varied blasphemy of Royal Arch masonry ; also, the 
scene on Mount Horeb, where a mortal assumes to speak 
in the personification of the great Jenovan.* Think of 
the journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, in which Royal 
Arch masonry makes a rugged way for her chosen ones, 
and then causes them repeatedly to kneel and pray for de- 
liverance from her own stumbling blocks. Remember the 
Royal Arch oath to espouse the cause of a brother right 
or wrong, to keep his secrets in all cases whatsoever, not 
excepting murder and treason! Be certain this monster 
of immorality has come into notice within the last eighty 
years past, and then say, judicious reader, whether the 
origin and connexions assigned to it by history, do not 
comport with the character of the chapter itself, as re- 
vealed by the Le Roy convention! The origin of the 
chapter, in 1747, is sure ; the disclosure of its mysteries, 
at Le Roy, in 1828, is certain. 


* Every master of a lodge, in bringing a candidate to light, actsa fearful 
scene of similar blasphemy. 
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We return to the history of the order in France. 

In 1751 a travelling mason, whose name is unknown; 
founded at Marseilles a mother lodge, by the name of St. 
John of Scotland. After the revolution it took the name 
of the Mother Scotch Lodge of France ; but it is not to be 
confounded with the Lodge de St. Alexander d’ Ecosse 
et du contrat social reunis, which, while it lasted, took also 
the name of La Mere Loge Ecossaise de France.* 

In 1754 a public order from the Sorbonne forbade all 
persons entering or remaining in the Society of Freema- 
sons. The Chevalier de Bonneville instituted a chapter 
of the high degrees, and adopted the system of the Tem- 
plars, invented by the masons of Lyons, in 1743, for the 
tites of his new chapter. Hence the celebrated Baron 
Hunde took the system of the Strictz Observantz, which 
he soon after introduced into Germany. Martinez Pas- 
calis, a Jew, invented the riic of the Elect Cohens, or 
Priests, which was adopted by the lodges of Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux. This rite was common in Paris 
so early as 1768, but its complete organization took place 
in 1775. It was propagated by Louis Claude de St. Mar- 
tin, an officer in the regiment de Foix, from whom its 
followers were called Martinists : a numerous body of 
whimsical and extravagant Freemasons, who taught and 
believed the most contradictory and superstitious absurdi- 
ties, and made their name famous in the works leading in 
the French Revolution.* 

Here is the first mention of a priest of Freemasonry 
within our knowledge, A. D. 1754. Chapters were in- 
vented seven years before, but were not then, and are not 
now, in France, governed by High Priests. The cypher 
and key of the Royal Arch mason, was a part of the Mas- 
ter’s secret in the days of French Freemasonry, before the 
invention of Chapters. We have a French volume, Amster- 
dam, A. D. 1766,t which discloses this cypher among the 
mysteries of a common lodge; and Dermott, Deputy 
Grand Master of Ancient Masons in England, boasts that 


* Precis Historique. + L’ordre des Francs Macons Trahi. 
38 
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they can converse with a square and compasses in the pre- 
sence of a mopERN mason, A. D. 1773, and not expose their 
thoughts to him. ‘This may be done by using the square 
to represent the angles, and the compasses to mark the 
dots of the cypher. 

These facts corroborate the account of the origin of 
Royal Arch Chapters ; to which we add one more, viz: 
that in the French system the Royal Arch is sometimes 
the twelfth, and sometimes the fourteenth degree of ma- 
sonry, instead of the seventh, as in America ; and it is no 
degree at all in the British system. ‘This confusion in the 
ancient landmarks is more like the babel of falsehood than 
like the harmonious work of truth. 

In 1756 the Grand English Lodge of France dropped 
the term English from its title, which term it had adopted 
A. D. 1743, in gratitude to the land of its birth, and 
henceforth it was called the Grand Lodge of France. 
Chapters, councils, tribunals, &c. were every where mul- 
tiplied, the history of which it is impossible to trace, the 
Grand Lodge itself not having kept any record of its pro- 
ceedings.* 

In 1758 a new birth of Sublime degrees is dated. The 
masons of Lyons had invented or arranged the order of 
the Templars in 1743. Ch. Ed. Stuart had instituted the 
Primordial Chapter in 1747. De Bonneville had esta- 
blished a chapter of the high degrees, with a view to bring 
order out of confusion, in 1754; and in I758 Lacorne, a 
dancing master, and Pirlet, a tailor of Paris, brought out 
the “ Council of Emperors of the East and West, sove- 
reign princes, masons, with their five and twenty degrees !” 
Simple Apprentices, Fellows, and Masters! what are you 
in comparison of the Emperors of the East and the West ; 
the sovereign princes, masons? Break your trowels; 
throw down your hods; come to the capital “ beneath the 
canopy of the zenith,” and prostrate yourselves before the 
Sublime Sovereigns of the East and West! Your square 
and compasses, your plumbline and level, are ridiculous in 


* Precis Historique. 
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royal courts! Hide your heads and your white aprons in the 
presence of the princes of the blood, the worthy descend- 
ants and heirs of Lacorne and Pirlet !—Precis Hist. 

August 27, 1761, their high mightinesses assembled in 
Grand Consistory, at Paris, and gave to their fellow, Ste- 
phen Morin, a Jew, whose commercial affairs called him 
to America, a patent to dispense the blessings of their 
dominion over the new world.* As this is the undoubted 
origin of all the degrees in this country above that of a 
Master mason, the following extracts of his commission 
will be interesting. 


* To the glory of the Grand Architect of the universe, &c., by 
leave of the 8S. A. S. the most illustrious brother Louis de Bour- 
bon, Count Clermont, prince of the blood, Grand Master and 
protector of all the lodges, at the Orient, &c., the 27th August, 
1761: + Luz ex tenebris, unitas, concordia Fratrum. We, the 
undersigned, Substitutes General-of the royal art, Grand Inspec- 
tors of the grand and sovereign Lodge of St. John of Jerusalem, 
established at the Orient of Paris: and we, Sov. Grand Masters 
of the Grand Council of the lodges of France, under the protec- 
tion of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, &c., certify, that we being 
assembled by order of the Substitute General, president of the 
Grand Council, (Pirlet,) a request presented by Brother La- 
corne, substitute of our most illustrious Grand Master, was read 
in the meeting, that our dear brother, Stephen Morin, Grand 
Elect, Perfect and Ancient Sublime Master of all the orders of 
Masonry of Perfection, member of the Royal Lodge of the Tri- 
nity, &c., being about to embark for America, and desiring 
power to work regularly, &c., should it please the Supreme 
Grand Council and Grand Lodge to grant him letters patent for 
constitutions, &c. Therefore, we give full and complete power 
to our said brother, to form and establish a lodge, to receive and 
multiply the royal art of Freemasons in all the perfect and 
sublime degrees, &c., to rule and govern all the members which 
shall compose the said lodges which he may establish in the four 
quarters of the world, where he may come or settle, by the name 
of the Lodge of St. John, and surnamed Perfect Harmony. We 
give him power to choose such officers to aid him in the govern- 
ment of the lodge, as he shall judge good. We depute him, in 
the quality of our Grand Inspector in all parts of the new world, 


* Dalcho’s Orations. Hermes ou Archives Maconniques. Precis Histo- 
rique. Annales Maconniques. 
t Light from darkness ; the unity and fellowship of the brethren. 
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to reform the observance of our laws in general. We constitute 
him our Grand Master Inspector. We give him full and com- 
plete power to create inspectors in all places, where the sub- 
lime degrees shall not be already established. 

‘¢ In testimony of which we have delivered him these presents, 
signed by the Substitute General of the order, Grand Commander 
of the White and Black Eagle, Sublime Sovereign, Prince of the 
Royal Secret, and Chief of the eminent degree of the Royal 
Art, &c. &c.” 


Half a page of titles and names, all found in the first vo- 
lume of this Review and Magazine, p. 130. Chaillou de 
Joinville was Substitute General ; Pirlet, we suppose, was 
President of the Council, and Lacorne was substitute for 
the Grand Master, Clermont. For the original document, 
see Biography of S. Morin, 2d vol. of Precis Historique. 

Lacorne became at length obnoxious to some of the 
brethren, or disobliging to his noble master ; he was dis- 
placed from the office of substitute, and Chaillou de Join- 
ville appointed in his stead. Lacorne’s partizans made 
rebellion, and, with the Emperor dancing master himself 
in company, were together expelled from his late do- 
minions, A. D. 1762. Thus fell the Vizier, Lacorne, after 
governing the Grand Lodge of France eighteen successive 
years; but his fall was not without glory; it was followed 
by a vigorous struggle on his part, which, after ten years, 
raised the Grand Orient of France to eclipse, and finally 
to swallow up the Grand Lodge. 

In this same year, A, D. 1762, a convention, composed 
of nine delegates from the Grand Lodges of Paris and of 
Bourdeaux, was held at Paris, to arrange and settle the 
order of the multiplied degrees of Freemasonry. They 
fixed on the number twenty-five, and divided them into 
seven classes. 


In 1766 the Council of Emperors of the East and West 
placed Pirlet at its head. A breach ensued ; Pirlet broke 
off, and founded the Council of the Knights of the East, 
which became a masonic power of much celebrity. Baron 
Tschoudy, the author of Etoile Flamboyante, was con- 
nected with this council. 
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{n 1767 at the celebration of the feast by the Grand 
Lodge, the expelled brothers came in numbers, and took 
a violent part in the proceedings. The following day 
brought a government order to the Grand Lodge to 
cease from their labors. They obeyed. But the expelled 
brethren, unknown to the authorities, assembled clandes- 
tinely, and exercised all the functions of the Grand Lodge. 
They contrived to draw the Duke of Montmorency into 
the relation of Protector; they caused the revocation of 
the act of expulsion against Lacorne and his followers, 
and induced the Duke of Chatres, afterward of Orleans, 
to accept the office of Grand Master, 21st June, 1771. 
Clermont died, and Chatres took the gavel of the Grand 
Master of the Grand Orient of France, a new name, in 
1772. By this time the party of Lacorne had gained a 
complete victory. ‘The Grand Lodge was heavy, and the 
Grand Orient outstripped it in the favor of masons. The 
order of Emperors, and also, Pirlet’s new order of knight- 
hood, were both with the Grand Orient. The Grand 
Lodge appointed eight commissioners to treat with the 
usurpers, ‘Their commissioners betrayed the Grand Lodge, 
signed its dissolution in solemn form, and replaced it by 
the new National Grand Lodge, called the Grand Orient of 
France. The Duke of Chatres was installed in 1773, and 
the triumphant party took strong measures against the 
old Grand Lodge for retaining the seals, stamps, archives, 
&c. The Grand Lodge declared the Grand Orient a 
schismatic and an usurper, and denounced the eight com- 
missioners who had surrendered its just rights. While the 
struggle continued between these grand bodies, several 
men of letters took an active part inthe lodges. Boettiers 
de Monteleau founded the lodge de l’Amitie, in 1773. 
Savalette de Langes, Count de Gebelin, and others, found- 
ed the lodges des Amis Reunis,* of the rite Philalethes, or 
searchers of truth. The Lodge Neuf Soeurs, was found- 
ed in 1776. Franklin, the Abbe Corderai, St. Firmin, 


* The founders of this lodge began anew in 1785, in a lodge of literati, by 
the name of Convent Philosophique, 
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Boucher, and Lalande, gathered here ; here, also, Vol- 
taire was made a freemason, at the age of eighty, and with 
the triumph of a conqueror.* 

Voltaire had proposed, in a letter to D’Alembert, 
dated 1761, to form an academy of his own principles 
on the plan of the Freemasons. The Grand Consistory, 
which commissioned Stephen Morin, were men of this 
stamp, and may have been influenced by his advice. The 
course of Freemasonry in France was certainly that which 
was agreeable both to the doctrines and to the heart of 
Voltaire ; but whether that course was taken so much 
from his advice, as from the natural tendency of the ma- 
sonic order, to destroy every sound principle in society, 
may be doubted. This, however, is certain, that Voltaire 
was a Freemason, and that the mystery delighted in the 
glory of possessing so worthy a son. He was initiated 
7th June, 1778, and died 28th November following. 

A. D. 1777 is the date assigned for the origin of the 
semestral word, or countersign, issued anew every six 
months, by the Grand Orient, and disseminated over France: 
a most powerful spring to action, still common to the 
Grand Orient.{ 

The formation of new rites, and of new lodges, distin- 
guished in the political strife which now began to agitate 
France, is the only point of importance connected with the 
history of Freemasonry from this time to the revolution, 
found in the records of the order. Cagliostro, the inventor 
of the Egyptian masonry, began to flourish in 1785. His 
Egyptian sisters, and masonic morals, make his name 
infamous among the most worthless of an age fruitful in 
crimes. 

The Lodge Du Centre des Amis, and its Chapter Des 
Gaules, were instituted or confirmed by the Grand Orient 
1789. This Chapter assumed the year 1721 for its origin, 
which strange date the Grand Orient politely ratified with 
its grand seal. 


* Barruel. Precis Historique. 
¢ Barruel. Voltaire’s Works. Vol. 65, p.163. Letter 85. 
t Precis Historique. Vol. 1, p. 65. 
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The pressure of the revolution was such as to draw off 
attention from every thing but politics. “The Most Re- 
spectable Grand Lodge, the Ancient and only Orient of 
France,” paused in its labors; the Most Serene Grand 
Master of the other Orient, the Grand Orient of France, 
by a letter in the Journal of Paris, 24th February, 1793, 
renounced the order. The Grand Orient declared the 
Mastership vacant, and ordered the sword of the Grand 
Master, Louis Phillip Joseph Orleans, to be broken, and 
thrown into the midst of the Hall. This was severe for the 
offence, which is contained in the following lines: “ Ata 
time when surely no person foresaw our revolution, I be- 
eame connected with Freemasonry, which offered a sort of 
image of liberty. 1 have already quit the phantom for the 
reality. As 1 know not the manner in which the Grand 
Orient is composed, and as I also think there should beno 
mystery, no secret society, in a republic, above all at its 
commencement, I wish no longer to engage in the affairs 
of the Grand Orient, or to mingle in the assemblies of the 
Freemasons.’”* 

He had indeed forsaken the phantom of liberty, when 
he voted inthe preceding month for the hardest death of 
his cousin, the king: he realized what he had taken for 
liberty, when the people led him, on the 6th November 
following, unpitied and despised, to public execution upon 
the scaffold. 

From this point we turn back to notice the origin of the 
lady lodges, and the progress of the Scotch rite. We 
despatch the former in few words. ‘The Duke of Chatres 
and Bourbon was first prince of the blood, and by his 
wealth and his birth stood at the head of the lords of 
the court; his duchess was the most noble of the court 
ladies. Masonry had become fashionable in the person of 
the duke, in 1772; it was suitable for a gallant people to 
offer the fashion of the “ Handmaid” to the ladies. The 
Marquis of Saisseval and others, in 1777, instituted the 
female Lodge of Candor, with a warrant from the Grand 


* Biography of Chatres in Precis Historique. 
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Orient, and initiated many of the first ladies of the court. 
This fashion of fraternity is called a lodge of adoption ; 
and over the lodge~ of Adoption, the Duchess of Orleans 
was chosen to preside, with the title of Grand Mistress, 
This thriving business was stopped after three years, by 
an order of court ; it was openly revived in 1808. 

We have seen the origin of the first Scotch degrees with 
Ramsay, in 1728, and of the first Mother Lodge of the 
Scotch rite, at Marseilles, in 1751. A constitution was 
granted in 1766 to the lodge of St. Lazarus, and renewed 
in 1772 by the Grand Lodge. This was confirmed by the 
Grand Orient in 1775. In the preceding year, three Di- 
rectories of the Scotch rite, reformed at Dresden, were 
established at Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Strasburg; they 
founded lodges, and chose the Duke de Boillon for their 
Grand Master. With these Directories the Grand Orient 
formed a treaty of alliance, in which the several bodies 
preserved their independence and union.* 

The Lodge of St. John d’Ecosse du Contrat Social, 
Mere Loge Ecossaise, installed under this latter title by 
the Grand Scotch Lodge of the county of Venaisson, ad- 
dressed to the Grand Orient a copy of its constitutions in 
1776, by the name of the Mother Lodge of the Scotch rite. 
The Grand Orient refused to accord to it this title, of 
Mother Lodge, and, in the quarrel, at length, erased the 
name of the lodge from the list of the order.* 

In 1780 2 power of high degree exhibited itself, called 
“ The Sovereign Council, Sublime Mother Scotch Lodge 
of the greet circle of France ;” and since it is called, 
“ Sovereign Council, Sublime Mother Lodge of Excel- 
lence ;”’ it claims the rights of the Ancient Grand Lodge of 
France, which it has received into its bosom. By a de- 
cree, dated 9th March, 1780, this power expressed itself in 
the following sensible manner. 

‘* Having considered the denunciation made of many danger- 


ous, factious, and illusory degrees, which have been introduced 
either by ambition, ignorance, or cupidity, into the order of ma- 


* Precis Historique. 
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sonry, and having discovered that the Little Elect; the Elect of 
Nine, or de Perpignan, the Elect of Fifteen, the Illustrious 
Master, the Knight of the Anchor, or of Hope, are grades only 
ofa reprehensible moral, which lead to the frightful degree of 
Grand Inspector General, or Knights Kadosch, or Knight Elect, 
or Knight of the Black Eagle, surmounted by illusory and hun- 
gry generalships, as well in the degree of Sovereign Commander 
of the Temple, as in that of the Scotch St. Andrew, devised and 
brought to Paris by the late Baron T., [‘Tschoudy,] which are 
renewed at this day in the Scotch Directory of Dresden, adopted 
at Lyons, Strasburg, and Bourdeaux :-—d&c. &c, &c.—there- 
fore decreed, that the aforesaid degrees shall be suppressed and 
proscribed in all the lodges where the true light shines, &c.”* 


These orders were more welcome to the Grand Orient. 
That body having, in 1774, received the aforesaid Directo- 
ries of Lyons, Strasburg, and Bourdeaux into alliance, in 
1781 admitted the Scotch Directory of Montpelier to the 
same favor. In the following year some partizans of the 
Scotch system obtained of the Grand Orient the erection 
in its bosom of a chamber of the high degrees. In 1786 
the system of the Grand Orient was composed of eighteen 
degrees, divided into the symbolic or blue degrees, and 
four orders of knighthood. The orders of knighthood 
were called the Elect, the Scotch, the Knight of the East, 
and the Sovereign Prince Rosy Cross.t 

At the same time the old Grand Lodge was working 
Scotch masonry in the name of St, Alexander d’ Ecosse, 
et du Contrat social Reunis. Mons. Thory has detailed 
its labors in a volume, entitled “* Acta Latomorum,” and 
exalted it to a level with the Grand Orient, but his work 
we are not able to obtain, and drawing our information 
from the members of the Grand Orient, we have not a 
clear idea of the confused state to which the different rites 
of masonry had by this time arrived. There seems to 
* Precis Historique. 


Ug He sacha ay 


the death of the Grand Master, and inflicts death 
upon all traitors : 


Scotch meditates upon the character of the Divinity 
brethren from 


which is philosophy: The Knight of the East protects his 
the rs: and the Cross becomes a 
Christian man, and a masonic her, or atheist. — deism of 
of the following 


= first three degrees runs into blank atheism in the course 
thirty. 


the sword, and sets free 
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have been a Scotch rite of the Orient of Dresden in al- 
liance with the Grand Orient, besides the Scotch chamber 
in the Grand Orient. Then the Mother Scotch Lodge 
St. Alexander d’Ecosse, &c,, containing twenty-five de- 
grees, and the Ancient and Accepted Scotch rite, contain- 
ing thirty-three degrees. ‘These were each Grand Orients, 
or Mother Lodges, and between them there was a difference 
all the way scattered over with masonic lodges and lovers. 
They all went to ruin together in the revolution, and have 
been since swallowed up in two systems, the Grand Orient, 
and the Ancient and Accepted Scotch rite. 


History oF FrReEMASONRY IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
REvoLuTion. 


In 1796 the lodges began to pick themselves up, and 
adhere again. The first step was to unite all differences 
which existed before the revolution. ‘To that end a per- 
fect fusion of the old systems was proclaimed ; the old 
Grand Lodge and Grand Orient not only shook hands, but 
joined hearts. ‘They issued a paper to their subordinate 
lodges, containing the following sentiments. 


‘‘For more than thirty years two Grand Orients have existed at 
the Orient of Paris.* They have each created lodges and worked 
by distinct titles. "They each have pretended to the supremacy ; 
the masons of one were not admitted into the other. The porch 
of the Temple, instead of being the porch of concord, became 
that of discord. The brethren in vain invoked the natural prin- 
ciple of the order: that every mason is every where a mason. 
In vain many officers of both Orients had triéd in 1773 to unite 
and form one. Discord shook her torch over our heads ; the 
benevolent Genii of the two Grand Orients were armed against 
each other. You will surely see with the same sensation as our- 
selves the union which has been made this month, (June, 1799,) 


” * Orient is the French for East. In the lodge the Master’s place is in the 
East ; and at whatever point of the compass he sits, that is East. In mason- 
ry the seat of power is the East; and where the Grand Lodge sits that is the 
Grand East ; so that the Grand Lodge itself in France takes the name of 
Grand East. 
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between the two Grand Orients ; hereafter they form only one. 
Every sentiment of priority, supremacy, and little distinction has 
disappeared,” &c. &c.—Precis Historique.—p. 102. 


This union was final. Alexander Louis Boettiers de 
Montaleau took the supremacy, by the name of Grand 
Venerable, modestly refusing that of Grand Master. 

Yet some masons of the Scotch rite melted not down 
into the mass of the fraternity, either in the fire of the po- 
litical revolution, or in the more genial heat of the ma- 
sonic union abovementioned. They began to renew their 
fallen power in opposition to the Grand Orient ; and that 
body, in 1802, declared it would throw over the pale of 
brotherhood every mason who should adopt strange rites, 
unknown to the legitimate authorities of masonry in 
France,. This rallied the Ecossaises to battle. They 
mustered, formed in battalion, and then offered, like 
men conscious of the instability of fortune, to form a treaty 
of peace, friendship, and alliance with the Grand Orient. 
The conditions were accepted, and in view of the universal 
reconciliation, our historian exclaims, “ C ‘etait le beau 
temps de la maconnerie,” this was the happy era of ma- 
sonry. It did not last. The union was made 3d De- 
cember, 1804.* In the following year the Ecossaises com- 
plained that the ordinances of 5th December, 1804, were 
not observed by the Grand Orient ; that a union had been 
intended, and not the annihilation of the Scotch powers ; 
and finally they withdrew and separated themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the Grand Orient, and took the name of 
the Supreme Council of France, Ancient and Accepted 
Scotch masons. 

In the year 1805, Freemasonry publicly took a political 
form in France. It had, since the installation of Chatres, 
Grand Master, A. D. 1773, a decidedly political bearing. 
It was by Chatres himself adopted for its semblance to 
liberty ; it was freely used by the revolutionists to carry 
their doctrines of equality to all the people. This might 


* Hermes. Vol.1, p, 280. 
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be safe, were it checked with the gentle restraints of the 
light of day ; but the liberty which embraces darkness for 
a covering will be sure to bring forth confusion. Licen- 
tiousness grew, where freedom had been planted, because 
the training and culture were chiefly applied by lodge 
light, and not by the true light of liberty. La Fayette was 
a mason of integrity,and by men of his mind the gavel of 
the order was advantageously used to knock off the preju- 
dices of a corrupted church, and a despotic government, 
Robespierre was a mason, and, with his brother Jacobins, 
freely used the same gavel of masonry, to knock away the 
semblance of propriety and order in the community, and 
finally to prostrate the brethren. In all this, Freemasonry 
was political, sometimes to a good purpose, and some- 
times bad; but however used, it was always a bad in- 
strument, destructive both to the government, and to the 
people. 

One single feature first adopted by the Grand Orient of 
France in 1777, is enough to betray the political power of 
Freemasonry, when exerted ; and the distress of the order 
at this time in our own country, seems to require of them 
the adoption of a similar measure, in order to gave their 
sinking cause ; this was, to issue from the Grand Master, 
every six months, a new word for all the lodges of the 
Orient, without which no mason could enter a strange 
lodge. The facility with which, in this way, the masons 
could give currency to any sentiment whatever, which 
might go forth from the lips of the Most Worshipful, is 
greater, especially in an excited state of public feeling, 
than could be gained by almost any other means, Men 
catch at an enigma from the great, and pore over it with 
intense interest, until it comes, like a difficult passage in 
an old poet, under the hands of the commentators of many 
generations, to be read in the most opposite senses. Each 
one interprets it according to his own desires, So it was 
with those famous words of the late General Grand High 
Priest of the United States, addressed to the western ma- 
sons, in September, 1826, * Cayrion, sECRECY, AND $1!- 
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Lence.”* Some wickedly applied them to govern the 
villains in their murderous work ; while others understood 
them to be a direction with authority to the young men of 
the West, to go away, and let Morgan’s Illustrations alone. 
No doubt the true sense is with the latter. 

The part which the French Freemasons took in politics 
was the side of the people. Few royalists of the old 
family interested themselves in the lodges. When the 
Imperial government became settled upon Bonaparte, in 
1804, the people and the fraternity were with him ; buthe 
well knew that when the people began to forsake him, it 
would be first discovered in the secret movements of the 
lodges. In 1805 he placed his brother Joseph, afterward 
king of Spain, in the chair of Solomon, and gave him 
Prince Cambaceres and Joachim Murat, afterward king of 
Naples, for his assistants or wardens. Who can contem- 
plate this fact, and hesitate to say, that Freemasonry is a 
system of a political character, deserving the watch of 
the government? Napoleon did not put his brothers 
over the order of masons, to learn them how to wear the 
diadems which they afterward received at his hands, but 
he placed them in that responsible situation, in order to 
secure his own crown ; in order to watch at the avenues of 
treason, for the signs of rebellion, and the tokens of trea- 
chery, that he might nip them in the lodge. They were 
his most trusty friends ; and their selection for this duty 
shows that he attached importance to it. Prince Camba- 
ceres became Grand Master, when Joseph left France, and 
continued in that office until the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. 

Cambaceres, also, took the office of Grand Master and 
Protector of the Ancient and Accepted Scotch masons, 
who persevered in their hostility and opposition to the 
Grand Orient. He was also honorary Grand Master of the 
Scotch rite of Herodom, Grand Master of the Primitive 
rite, Grand Master of the rite of the Knights of Benevo- 
lence, of the holy city, (system rectified,) which title was 


* See Knapp’s oration upon the death of Clinton, Washington city, 1828. 
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offered him by the Directory of Auvergne, and also Grand 
Master of the system of the Directory de Septimanie of 
Montpelier. We mention these things to enumerate the 
different independent grand rites of masonry in France, 
A. D. 1810. 

In 1808 the lodge of Mount Tabor was established, and 
with it a lodgess after the fashion of the old lodge of Can- 
dor, which was suppressed by the court in 1780.* 

In 1812 some members of the Scotch rite of thirty-three 
degrees, which they said they had received in America, 
formed at Paris, under the title of Council of America, a 
rival authority to the Supreme Council of France, which 
existed independent of the Grand Orient. This council 
was jealous of the new council of America, and after pro- 
per warning and delay, pr nounced it from the judgment 
seat, illegal. The Council of America considered this bad 
judgment, and labored as before. But the controversy, 
which at length became serious, gave way for the abdica- 
tion of Bonaparte, and the restoration of the Bourbons, in 
1814 and 15. 

Nothing can better illustrate the deceitfulness of Free- 
masonry, than the controversies of the order. We will 
examine one between the French lodges more critically. 
In August, 1761, the Grand Consistory of Paris sent Sub- 
lime masonry, by the hand of Stephen Morin, to the new 
world. It was not until the following year that they re- 
duced and classified the various degrees into distinct orders. 
They fixed the whole number at twenty-five. De Grasse 
Tilly, the founder of the Supreme Council of France, 
brought with him from Charleston, S. €., thirty-three de- 
grees ; and on the breach between the Grand Orient and 
the Scotch masons, in 1805, the Scotch claimed supe- 
riority, on the score of their eight degrees above the high- 
est in the Grand Orient ; while «he Grand Orient insisted 


* Their sisterly proceedings occupy a distinguished place in the Hermes 
ou Archives Maconniques. e Grand Mistress, the lady orators, and the 
sister dames, like brother masons, give bread to their needy. ‘ They first 
relieve the distressed, and comfort them afterward ; they preserve them from 
the abandonment of principle, and from the horrors of despair.” This is 
Pp in the letter, but the spirit of benevolence should not seek the 
tion of the tyler’s sword, even when animating the bosom of the gentler sex. 
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that only twenty-five degrees were first sent to America, 
and the additional eight were illegitimate. As the reaj 
controversy was for power, arguments were of no avail, 
and each party stood firm by its own name and authority. 

The Supreme Council of France succeeded in the as- 
sertion of its independence, chiefly by the power it de- 
rived from the Sovereigns of South Carolina. In vain the 
Grand Orient plead that Count de Grasse-Tilly received 
his masonry from Isaac Long, of Charleston, S. C., who 
received his of Moses Cohen, of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
received his of Spitzer, of Charleston, S. C., who re- 
ceived his of Moses M. Hayes, of Boston, Ms., who re- 
ceived his of Henry Andrew Franken, of Jamaica, W. I., 
who received his of Stephen Morin, of Paris ;* that Count 
de Grasse-Tilly could not bring back eight degrees of 
ancient masonry, in 1804, more than Stephen Morin car- 
ried out in 1761.* In vain they appealed to Morin’s pa- 
tent, which authorized him to open Sublime Lodges of 
Perfection only in those places where they did not pre- 
viously exist ; in vain they urged that Morin’s successors 
could derive no right from his patent, which Morin him- 
self might not have exercised, aud that the erection of an 
independent council in Paris, under his patent, was con- 
trary to the very letter of the patent ; the Supreme Coun- 
cil persisted, and maintained their authority. 

Then arose the Council of America, A. D. 1812, to be a 
thorn in the side of the Supreme Council. That which 
could make one council in France, could make another 
also; the reasoning with which the Supreme Council de- 
fended itself against the Grand Orient, sufficed the Coun- 
cil of America to defend itself against the Supreme Coun- 
cil. ‘The fee for the highest honors of masonry was no 
contemptible sum, and the Grand Council of America did 
‘a large business, and yielded not a penny of its income to 
any coffers but its own. How this controversy ended we 
are not sure, and, indeed, the whole subject is involved in 
the delightful obscurity common to Freemasonry. Wedo 
not perfectly understand it : whether the contending coun- 


. *Hermes, Vol.1. p.304. Also, Precis Historique. Vol. 1, p, 293. 
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cils made a treaty of peace and amity, or were both swal- 
lowed up in the political revolution that restored the 
Bourbons in 1815, we leave to the imagination of the 
courteous reader to supply. 

Louis Isth refused to permit any of the royal family to 
be members of a secret society. ‘This honest expression of 
disapprobation he at length yielded so far to the necessity 
of the case, as to sanction the nomination of Marshal 
Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, for Grand Master, with 
Marshal Bournonville and General Valence, Grand War- 
dens. The Grand Orient have had no trouble since, except 
with the Scotch masons. It has a fund, numerous manu- 
scripts, bureaux ably conducted, and an active correspon- 
dence at home connected with extensive relations abroad, 
the Grand Lodges of England, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Hayti, &c. &c. The Venerables, or Masters of lodges, 
the Tres-sages, or High Priests of Chapters, and the Pre- 
sidents of Councils, are, of right, members of the Grand 
Orient, and have a voice in the general affairs of the 
order. These are denominated, representatives born, 
because their representative capacity is inherent in their 
official dignity. Besides these, the lodges are represented 
by deputies elect, who have equal rights with the deputies 
born, except the right to vote when the born deputies are 
in their seats: this is to prevent any lodge from having 
two votes on any question. From the number of the elect, 
the officers of the Grand Orient are chosen ; but no deputy 
can act in behalf of more than three lodges. 

For the expedition of business, the Grand Orient is di- 
vided into many chambers ; one of Correspondence and 
Finance ; one of the Symbolic lodges, which takes cogni- 
zance of their disputes, appeals, claims, &c. &c.; one 
Supreme Council, that takes cognizance of all that relates 
to the higher degrees ; one Chamber of Counsel and of 
Appeal, which, as its name indicates, judges in supreme 
court all the questions which are submitted to it by the 
chambers, and all affairs, whether of lodges, or of indi- 
vidual masons who put in an appeal from a decision made 
with respect to them. The Grand Orient, in Grand 
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Orient, unites all the chambers to decide, in the last re- 
sort, upon the business prepared by the several! chambers. 
There is also a grand lecturing college of all the rites, 
composed of as many sections, as there are professed or- 
ders of masonry. The sections united, deliberate upon the 
rituals of the high degrees. The Grand College alone 
confers the thirty-third degree, the highest of the Scotch 
ritual, the degree of Sovereign Inspector General. 

Common business is prepared by committees, which re- 
port to the chambers. There are two standing commit- 
tees, one of finance, and the other of the secretary’s books; 
these meet as often as business requires, and always twice 
in a month.—Precis Historique, p. 204. 

In 1826 another serious effort was made to unite the 
Grand Orient and the Supreme Council. Five commis- 
sioners on each side were appointed. ‘They opened their 
negociations; they professed their mutual respect for each 
other, and their great regard for Freemasonry. But all 
would not do ; after long debate, the Scotch masons broke 
off, and the hopes of the masenic patriots in both govern- 
ments, failed: the reasons assigned by the Supreme Coun- 
cil are three. 

1. That the existence of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scotch rite prior to that of the Grand Orient, establishes 
it, independent of the persons who now constitute the Su- 
preme Council. 

2. The propositions of the Grand Orient tend only to 
the dissolution of the Ancient and Accepted Scotch rite, 
of which rite the Supreme Council are only the depository. 

3. The Supreme Council never intended more than to 
unite the two rites under one chief, by a compact, pre- 
serving to each rite its independence. 

Resolved, That the negociations opened with the Grand 
Orient are closed, and that our commission transmit a copy 
of this resolve to the commissioners of the Grand Orient. 

DUKE DE CHOISEUL, 
Supreme Grand Commander. 
Paris, 8th April, 1827. 
40 
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Thus ended the attempt to unite the Grand Orient and 
the Supreme Council of France. 

It is astonishing how much research and logic has been 
spent by the Grand Orient, since A, D. 1805, to prove 
that the diploma, brought to Paris early in 1804, by 
“ Brother Hacquet,” under the seal df the masonic prince- 
dom of the state of New York, N. A., constituting and 
appointing said Hacquet Grand Inspector General of the 
order; and a second diploma, appointing him Deputy 
Grand Master Metropolitan d’Herodom, and, by conse- 
quence, authorising him to constitute Grand Chapters 
d’ Herodom, are not sufficient to warrant Brother Hacquet 
and his coadjutors in opening a lodge in France indepen- 
dent of the Grand Orient:* and, also, to prove, that the 
diploma of ** Brother de Grasse-Tilly,” brought by him 
to Paris, three months after Hacquet’s arrival, under the 
seal ef the “ Supreme Council of thirty-three degrees of 
Charleston, 8S. C., dated 21st February, 1802, signed by 
Dalcho, Borven, Dieben, Abraham Alexander, and De !a 
Hogue, giving said De Grasse-Tilly power to constitute 
Supreme Councils of the thirty-third degree of masonry, 
was not sufficient to authorise him to erect such councils 
under the very throne of the Grand Orient, not only be- 
cause the South Carolina princes are legal heirs of Lacorne 
and Pirlet in the line of Stephen Morin alone, and not in 
the line of the Grand Orient of France ; but, also,. be- 
cause it is not clear to the Grand Orient, that the Supreme 
and Sublime Sovereignty of the thirty-three degrees has 
existence in South Carolina! The Grand Lodge of that 
state, neither in its correspondence with the Grand Orient 
up to this date, A, D. 1829, nor in its Ahiman Rezon, 
makes mention of the Supreme Council of the thirty-three 
degrees, which it should have done, if such a masonic au- 
thority exists within its precincts. 

Such is Freemasonry in France; a Lilliputian power 
with Brobdignag titles, that has wrought in folly, and 


* Precis Historique. Vol. 1, p. 291. 
+ Precis Historique. Vol. 1, p. 303. 
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in all sorts of wickedness, and has yet been instrumental 
of good, in diffusing secretly those principles of liberty, 
which, after much tribulation, begin to adorn and bless 
the French. The practice of annual elections in the 
baby house play of the lodges, has undoubtedly been a 
lesson of infancy to French politicians, which will be use- 
ful to their manhood ; but under the most favorable aspect, 
the time spent in masonic trifles might be better employed, 
and the works of falsehood and deceit, equally despicable 
every where, are most of all dangerous to virtue and to 
equal rights in a country, where the citizens are by birth 
all entitled to the same political distinctions, to liberty of 
conscience, and to the utmost protection of the laws. 


Unitep Srates Convention, SerTemBer 1], 1830. 


One hundred and eleven Delegates, from ten States 
and one Territory, comprising more than one half of the 
population of this republic, assembled at the District Court 
room, in Philadelphia, 12 o’clock, meridian, 11th Sep- 
tember last, the fourth anniversary of the violation of all 
rights, liberties, and even life itself, committed by exalted 
Freemasons upon the person of Wittiam Morcan. They 
chose Francis Grancer, of New York, President; Joseru 
Ritner, of Pennsylvania, Apver Puevrs, of Massachu- 
setts, Samuet W. Dexter, of Michigan, and Rosert 
Hanna, of Ohio, Vice Presidents, and Joun Crarke, of 
Pennsylvania, and Nosre D. Strona, of Connecticut, Se- 
cretarics. 

Reports were presented by Frederic Whittlesey, of 
New York, upon the facts connected with Morgan’s de- 
struction, and the trials of his destroyers ; by the Editor, 
upon the Origin of Freemasonry ; by Stephen Oliver, of 
Massachusetts, upon the pretensions of Freemasonry ; by 
John C, Morris, of New York, upon the truth of the dis- 
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closures of Freemasonry ; by Samuel M. Hopkins, of New 
York, upon the moral and religious obligation of masonic 
oaths ; by Amasa Walker, of Massachusetts, upon the in- 
terference of the masonic oaths with the impartial dis- 
charge of public duty ; by Henry W. Taylor, of NewYork, 
upon the state of the public press ; by Moses Thacher, of 
Massachusetts, upon the spirit of Antimasonry ; by Wil- 
liam H. Seward, of New York, upon the present condition 
of Antimasonry ; by William H. Maynard, of New York, 
upon the effect of Freemasonry upon the Christian reli- 
gion; by Amos Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, upon resolu- 
tions ; by James Todd, of Pennsylvania, upon a national 
correspondence : Samuel M. Hopkins, of New York, 
Chairman of the Publishing Committee, a brief outline of 
Freemasonry by all the seceding masons present ; and the 
Address to the people of the United States, by Myron 
Holley, of New York. 


A stereotype edition of the proceedings, debates, and 
reports of the Convention, is in press, and will soon be 
published, An intelligent public cannot fail to be struck 
with the importance of the facts, the clearness of the de- 
ductions, and the mildness of the spirit exhibited in the 
labors of the Convention. Incalculable benefits were ex- 
pected to be derived from this assemblage of congenial 
souls from the various states of the union ; and truly the 
most zealous Antimasons were not too high in their ex- 
pectations. Harmony distinguished their deliberations, 
and wisdom guided their counsels. They published their 
doctrines at full length, and left the public a year to ex- 
amine them, to compare them with the eternal rule of 
truth and justice. At the end ofa year, they called a new 
convention, with a fixed purpose of carrving their doctrines 
into practice: they appointed a meeting of delegates from 
the different states opposed to secret societies, to meet in 
the city of Baltimore, September 27, 1831, for the express 
purpose of nominating a President and Vice President of 
the United States, purely on the principles of political 
Antimasonry. 

This is honorable ; this is fair; no mystery is required 
by the righteous ; no darkness is affected by those who 
seek their country’s good, and not their own. Antima- 
sonry dispenses with the tyler’s sword, and the brother's 
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grip ; it convenes in a public hall of a populous city, and 
stereotypes its proceedings. Shame on those who suffer 
not a word to be spoken above the breath, who communi- 
cate on mystical points of fellowship, who use an alpha- 
betical cypher, and who swear dreadful oaths of secrecy 
for charity’s sake ! 

The Convention adjourned on Friday evening, 18th 
September, having finished its work in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the best friends of the cause, and fearful only to its 
adversaries. For the purpose of concentrating and dif- 
fusing information, a Committee of National Correspon- 
dence was appointed, consisting of three gentlemen in the 
city of New York and the Chairmen of the several State 
Committees. The three in New York city we name, for 
the convenience of the Antimasonic public. 


HENRY DANA WARD, 
SAMUEL ST. JOHN, 
HENRY COTHEAL. 


Time would fail us to speak of the character of the re- 
ports ; they are drawn generally with a powerful hand, and 
altogether compose a work highly creditable to the learn- 
ing and urbanity of the age. When upon earth before 
has a body of men been assembled, from many hundred 
miles around, smarting under insults and oppression, their 
sole object to prostrate a tyrannical power, and to annihi- 
late a social and political evil of the greatest —s and 
their only measures, moral suasion, tending at a distant 
day to political action ’—It is an era in controversy,—the 
dawning of a more glorious day in humanity, when the 
injured seek redress without harm to their oppressors ; 
when provoked man calmly passes by his calumniator and 
foe, to take cognizance of the causes only which poison the 
heart of his fellow man. So let it be ever more. The 
Convention sought no ian either to honor or to dishonor ; 
Antimasonry never will seek men; the system of Freema- 
prom, bu opposes for being contrary both to the love of God 
our Father and of our brother man. What says the com- 
mandment? “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and soul and mind; and thy neighbor, as thyself.” 
But what says Freemasonry? Thou shalt profanely pro- 
mise and swear to prefer a brother mason before others ; 
a Royal Arch mason before a Master mason; a Knight 
Templar before an Arch brother; and so on.” Instead 
of commanding to love “thy neighbor as thyself,” it 
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makes a wide distinction among neighbors in favor of the 
fraternity and then endless distinctions among the trater- 
nity, in favor of the higher orders ; thus establishing a sin- 
gular aristocracy of neighborly love, nearly allied to the 
meanest selfishness. 

We cannot forbear calling the attention of our respected 
friends among the Freemasons, to the report on the obliga- 
tory nature of the oaths, and to the report of the seceding 
masons. And Christian ministers of the mystic tie will do 
well to peruse the report upon the effect of Freemasonry 
on the religion they teach, and to ponder upon the ques- 
tion : How can you address your people in the reproof of 
profanity, deceit, and blasphemy; and escape the response 
from every heart, Physician, heal thyself? ‘The time was 
when the mystery of Freemasonry was not publicly known 
to be a work of sinful darkness ; but that time has passed ; 
once its honors inspired no doubt of religious integrity, but 
that time has also passed. ‘The minstry of reconciliation 
is debased with the profanations of the lodge room ; the 
ministry of truth is brought into discredit by an open fel- 
lowship with the falsehood of masonic traditions. The 
very men who act the part of slain Hiram in the lodge, and 
of Moses, on Mount Horeb, in the Chapter, also present 
the holy symbols of the broken body and atoning blood of 
Christ Jesus in the church. The rites of the lodge and of 
the Chapter they confess to be spurious ; what evidence 
do they give, that in their hearts they think the rites of the 
church any better? Is it stronger evidence they give for 
the gospel, than they give to blinded candidates, of their 
belicf in the truth of masonic traditions ; enough stronger 
to escape being accredited to their love of ministerial 
emoluments? The ministry is corrupted, the church is 
defiled, Christianity is supplanted in the affections and con- 
fidence of this generation, by the arts of Freemasonry. 


ited 
Masonic PENALTIES. 


A pamphlet of fifty-two pages, bearing this title, was 
recently published at Castleton, Vt. It comes from the 
hand of Wm. Slade, a gentleman distinguished in the 
profession of the law, known extensively through the 
country, and equally beloved and respected in private life, 
a resident of Middlebury, Vt. Having ventured to look 
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into the controversy growing out of the abduction and 
murder of Wm. Morgan, he was little satisfied with the 
peculir aspect of the masonic penalties ; he said so in the 
columns of the Vermont American, under the name of 
COMMON SENSE; and the masonic inftuence was sufficient 
to exclude him from that paper, after the publication of 
the third number. A reply in three numbers was publish- 
ed in the same paper by Common Sense of the Old School ; 
and the editor having thus balanced the sides of the ac- 
count, closed his columns, and soon after closed his 


aper. 

. Not willing to dismiss the subject so, Mr. Slade pursued 
it by re-publishing both sides, and a rejoinder to C. 8. of 
the Old School, in this pamphlet, under his own signature. 
Altogether, it is a most interesting view of the character of 
Freemasonry, exhibited in the best spirit towards the mem- 
bers of the institution. He proved the spirit of the ma- 
sons toward those who dare to question the value of the 
mystic system, and with surprise found it such as often 
despises the relations of friendship, confirmed by the esta- 
blished interchange of kind offices for many years. The 
language of their conduct is: the institution of Free- 
masonry must not be examined. The man who arraigns it 
at the public bar, is in their eyes not innocent, and they 
take special care to make him appear so, on suitable oc- 
casions. It is not in the spirit of a freeman patiently to 
bear this, and thus one after another has been brought, 
by the virulence of the fraternity, — to contend with 
the mystery. Among this number, Mr. Slade is a new and 
a welcome brother. 

Mr. Slade regards the penalties of masonry as the root 
of the controversy. The exercise of a power over the life 
of the humblest citizen, is the prerogative of SOVEREIGNTY 
alone. Freemasonry assumes this prerogative ; therefore 
its very existence is TREASON AGAINST THE STATE. 

His proof that Freemasonry assumes this prerogative is 
predicated upon the terms of the oaths publicly disclosed, 
and never publicly in terms denied, and upon the express 
understanding of those terms by the masonic fraternity at 
large, clearly implied in the widely extended combination 
of their onuhed brethren, to take the liberty, and finally 
the life of Wm. Morgan; and, also, in the more widely 
extended combination of the fraternity, to sustain and de- 
fend the masonic executive officers against the executive 
and judicial authorities of the state. ‘The lodges of which 
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the destroyers are members, have not expelled them, be- 
cause they are not amenable to masonic law, for faithfully 
executing the penalties of that law. On the contrary, they 
deserve well of the lodges for their devotion to the mys- 
tery; therefore they have been visited, comforted, supplied, 
and applauded by the members of lodges, as brethren suf 
fering for righteousness’ sake. The convicted criminals, 
the confessedly guilty witnesses, and the well known con- 
spirators, when sutiering the mild operation ef the public 
law for the conviction and punishment of crimes, have 
been represented as persecuted for their virtue and con- 
stancy, and as martyrs toa holy cause. ‘They have not 
been ejected from the body for their unworthiness in making 
2 wife a widow, and infant children fatherless ; but they 
have been, and they are caressed for their fidelity and for 
their sufferings in the cause of Freemasonry. Even the 
convict, Eli ily at the late court, when he refused to 
take the oath of a witness for his country in open court, 
was waited upon at his lodgings by crowds of respectful 
brethren: and when Orsamus ‘Turner, in jail, was expiat- 


ing the contempt of the court in refusing to answer its 
—- for justice’ sake, the sympathy of the maiden 


aughters of the fraternity at Lockport, led them in choirs 
to his cell! 

These things are facts, and theyspeak a language which 
even the deaf must hear, and the most stupid cannot fail 
to understand. ‘The heart sickens at the sight of good 
men defending this hypocritical society ; gentlemen rank- 
ing themselves under the sway of masonic penalties; lowly 
disciples of heavenly truth serving in bondage to this 
proud offspring of falsehood. No man can prosper in it, 
no party can support it: guilt is in its heart, blood is upon 
its hands; its members to be true to their country must 
betray it ; those who would desperately contend for its life 
know this full well, and never more can one among them 
safely trust another. They may this night agree to cover 
up both murder and treason ; the morning light will show 
one his error, and the only atonement he can make, exposes 
thecrime. The craft is ruined, the goddess is despised, 
the fabric totters to its fall. 

We commend “ Masonic Penalties,” to the attentive pe- 
rusal of all who would learn the true secrets of Freema- 
sonry. 
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